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Charivaria 


GERMAN troops in occupied France resent being sent to 
the Eastern Front. This seems an unreasonable attitude. 
The journey is not nearly so far as it used to be. 


°o ° 


We read that a man who looks like HiT Ler is alleged to 
have been robbing people of Vienna. And of France and 
Holland and Norway. 
oer’ ° ° 


. 


aN 





The war, according to one 
writer, has only just started. 
The trailer will have given you 
an idea of what it will be like. 


°o ° 


A newspaper correspondent 
says that most people in 
Palestine are wearing uniform 
nowadays. Nobody knows 
exactly where the ex-Mufti 
of Jerusalem is. 


° ° 


The war, it is said, will put cricket back a decade. Well, 
it certainly will be nice to see Hopss and SUTCLIFFE opening 
for England again. 

° ° 


A correspondent says that on a short-wave programme 
from an American station he heard a talk on explosives 
followed by a harp recital. Just a 
coincidence, of course. 


° ° 


“SausaGE PUDDING 

Ingredients— 

1} lbs. sausage meat. 4 lb. suet pastry 

} pint gravy. (see page 117). 

Method—Line a deep basin, well greased, 
with the suet pastry, rolled 4 inch thick. 
Mix the sausage meat with the gravy and 
use to fill the basin. Cover with the re- 
mainder of the suet pastry. Thoroughly 
seal the edges. Cover with greased paper 
and steam 2} to 3 hours (see page 86). 
Serve as Beef Steak Pudding.” 

From a Cookery Book. 


Nobody ’Il notice. 





> 


“Trespassers,” explains a legal correspondent, “cannot 
really be prosecuted.” Apparently the Russians don’t 
know this. 

° ° 


In the seventeenth century a man walked frém London to 
Edinburgh without taking any food on the way. Nowadays 
people do the journey by train. 


° °o 


Count Crano has sent a 
case of peaches to Herr 
Hitter. It was a lemon 
that Marshal TrmosHENKO 
sent him. 


° ° 


“The pike is a most 
effective weapon for the 
Home Guard,” says Lord 
Crort. Yes, but suppose 
the Nazi invaders are armed 
with darts! 





°o o 


MvssoLin! is to visit HITLER at Berchtesgaden. 


Then 
the Duce will return to his own country, as it is still called. 


° °) 


ANTONESCU is reported to have told HirLeEr that he feels 
his country has done enough for the Axis. It seems he 
doesn’t like helping to pay for a war 

he isn’t using at the moment. 


° ° 


“The war in Malaya is no doubt inter- 
fering with the very interesting wild-life 
of that region.” 

“Nature,” January 3, 1942. 


You can’t have everything. 
° ° 


It is announced that a bubble 
dancer and an oomph girl have both 
been married in America. There is 
always news in the papers if you 
take the trouble to look for it. 
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To Be Perfectly Candid 


done about us. Well do I know that we must brace 

ourselves to renewed effort, and tighten our belts, face 
disasters and dangers cheerfully, forego our usual pleasures 
and work, each one of us, without complaining, for the 
common cause. No one who is not both blind and deaf can 
avoid learning this about us three or four times a day. 

But I am also told that we are resolved to do these things 
only so long as we are assured that each of us undergoes an 
equal sacrifice. No sillier statement could possibly be made 
by mortal man. 

It reminds me of my favourite argument about punish- 
ment and crime, the argument that has so often reduced 
eminent judges to tears. “You sentence-a fellow to ten 
years’ penal servitude for forgery,” I say, “‘after considering 
carefully all the circumstances of his crime and perhaps 
allowing a little for his previous conduct and his age. But 
this man perhaps has not liked forgery much. He did it 
for his living but it bored him. The whole business has 
become irksome, monotonous. He has one passion in life 
and that is gardening. He cannot see a little patch of 
barren earth without longing to fill it with vegetables and 
flowers. The silence, the solitude, as well as the work with 
spade and hoe, are rapture to him. You send him to 
Dartmoor or wherever it may be, and he is almost at once 
selected to till the Governor’s garden. Every day he 
blesses you, because the one ambition of his life has been 
achieved. Another man has unfortunately lapsed into 
Company promoting. His private hobbies are sailing yachts 
or big-game shooting. He firids that prison life seriously 
interferes with his pleasures, and he becomes miserable. 
He mopes and pines. And yet you say that there is justice 
in the world.” 

Even the strongest judges have allowed the port to 
stay with them for a few moments when I have spoken 
to them like this. When I go on to point out that yet 
. a third man whose business was arson in order to obtain 
insurance money may have been a book-lover at heart, 
and immediately after his sentence becomes the prison 
librarian, they usually break down and promise to live a 
better and more helpful life in future. 

It is so with war. Take a woman whose favourite food is 
grated carrots, a woman with a beautiful complexion 
unaided by art. Select her, perhaps I should rather say. 
She had never, this woman (on account of convention or 
timidity), been able to gratify her appetite in peace-time 
nor among so many faces artificially adorned to take her 
rightful place as a beauty. In war-time cosmetics vanish, 
and carrots become the patriot’s food. She walks now in 
the clouds, whatever service she may be doing; only the stars 
(no, not even the stars) are her companions. If I had a great 
deal more paper I could multiply instances a thousandfold. 

Consider the strange question of courage. A man who 
cannot swim leaps into the water prompted by a spirit of 
reckless bravado. He is pulled out alive and must answer 
(since he can prove no respectable motive) a charge of 
attempted suicide. The same man does the same thing to 
rescue his only hat. He is called a fool but I do not think 
he is put on trial. He does it yet a third time to save a 
drowning kitten. He becomes a hero, he receives a medal, 
he is féted by the Mayor, his photograph (and that of the 
kitten) appears in every newspaper throughout the land. 
A shy man and hating publicity more than poison, he leaps 
yet a fourth time, but no—by now I am beginning to think 
he must have learned to swim. 


| OFTEN wonder who we are, and what ought to be 


How different is the case of the acrobat I once saw diving 
from a great height on Brighton pier. Before he dived a 
great voice coming from a loud-speaker would proclaim 
that his feat was one of the greatest hazard and that it was 
doubtful whether he would come up alive. After this a 
collection was taken. But as he always did come up alive, 
and looking singularly fit and hearty, and with a smile on 
his face, the spectators, disappointed, dwindled rapidly in 
numbers, and finally I was left to watch him alone. 

The argument is this. We do not know as a rule what any 
man regards as most important to the comfort of his body 
or the well-being of his soul. Honour, riches, food, alcohol, 
work, adventure, art, ambition—all have their devotees. 
There are people who would glory in toiling twenty hours 
a day for their country so long as this gratified their sense 
of self-importance, or the union permitted it, and they were 
allowed all the time to smoke and drink and eat caviar. 
Others, more madest, more temperate, have a passion for 
eight hours’ sleep. 

On recreations I always find it difficult to pass judgment. 
I am not amused by (nor do I often profit from) greyhound 
racing. On one of the few occasions when I attended a 
meeting, the only safe investor seemed the nearest policeman, 
who did not trouble to deposit a stake, but collected his 
money when he won. But I think it possible that more 
rubbers of bridge are being played in 1942 than were played 
in 1938. But not so much polo. Not so much golf. It 
seems possible also that there is a vast number of people 
earning more money than they could ever hope to earn 
in peace-time; and a still greater number conscious (and 
rightly conscious) of their value to the State. 

There are many (I can’t help saying) who find a_ lot 
to like ina war. There are some who enjoy a sedentary 
life in uniform, some who revel in the most active and 
dangerous service. There are some who can employ at 
last their genius for organization, concealed for so many 
years. There are some (outside the black market) who find 
pleasure in perpetual foraging for rare foods. And the 
queue-lover is in paradise. 

So instead of dwelling on equal sacrifices for all, I should 
rather commiserate with those who do suffer terrible losses, 
and say to many others “Never mind if you are feeling 
fitter and happier than usual, have reached a position of 
influence for which you hardly dared to hope, sing loudly 
in your bath, are almost intoxicated with the excitement of 
your power, and have always hated horse-racing, and art 
galleries and good boxers and onions and eggs. Bear up, 
and carry on. Do not be ashamed of the littleness of your 
burden. It is the fortune of war.” EVoE. 


° ° 


The Price of Promotion 


(Home Guard officers complain that they might as 
well be in the Regular Army, so much paper-work 
falls to their lot.) 


\ ie oh take these pips away 
That for office-work I’ve worn; 
I would rather, if I may 

As an Other Rank be sworn. 
Let me be a soldier plain, 
Soldier plain; 
All this paper is a pain— 


Just a pain! W. K. H. 
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MORE WISHFUL THINKING 


“Can Spring be far behind?” 
“JT don’t know, but the Russians aren’t.” 
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“It’s not really in the opera, but it happened on the first night with such success that we thought 


we'd keep itin...” 


HE Young Doc came into the 
Ward-room for a quick one. He 
said he had earned it. So novel 
a claim attracted attention; even the 
Young Doc had never pretended that 
the practice of medicine had earned 
him anything. Up till now he had 
accepted quick ones as a debtor and 
not a creditor. 

“Queer bloke, Leading Seaman 
Wilberforce,” said the Young Doc. 

“Ts he the one who keeps saying 
‘If I may so express myself’?”’ asked 
the Gunnery Officer. 

“Yes. He’s the one who keeps 
saying any damn nonsense that pops 
into his ugly head, if I may so express 
myself. I was treating him just now 
for a sore throat and I told him he had 
laryngitis. And do you know what he 


Fowler at Sea 


had the blasted effrontery to say? He 
said ‘I believe the G is hard, Sir. The 
Greek G. It is commonly pronounced 
larynjitis even by quite learned 
physicians, but I think you will find 
that Fowler bears me out, Sir.’ Bears 





How much 


WASTE PAPER 
have you put out this 
week? Remember how 
badly it is needed, and 

try to find more. 











him out! I’ll bear him out of this ship 
if we have any more of his nonsense.” 

‘Well,’ said the Commander, 
“perhaps he was right.” 

“But he shouldn’t try to teach the 
Young Doc his business, should he, 
Sir?” said Guns. 

“Tf the Greek G is hard,” said Torps, 
“don’t you think we had better start 
talking about the Greek ghee, rather 
than the Greek jee? Otherwise, we'll 
just go mixing each other up.” 

“Oh, do shut up!” said the Young 
Doc, who felt he was rapidly earning 
another quick one. “It’s all Jreek to 
me.” 

‘“All the same,” the Commander 
said, “I should hate to think that any 
officer of mine didn’t know his own 
business.” 
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Solomon Turned Jehu 


(Among the new spare-time drivers of trams in Dresden, 
we learn, are seventy-two judges.) 


AY, never tell me that the world is old 
And all the glory and the dream are fled ; 
The years have still their wonders to unfold, 

The poetry of earth is never dead; 
Though elephants disdain the power of flight, 

And arduous mountains rarely skip like rams, 
Yet Dresden now may joy her in the sight 

Of twelve and threescore judges driving trams. 


Lo, how they argue, as their cars collide, 

With modern instance and with sapient saw! 
How nod their wigs as gravely they decide 

The keener niceties of some point of law! 
While the rapt Bar pursues their paths with praise 

And lauds their skill in courtly dithyrambs, 
While vocal ushers clear the thronging ways 

The stern judiciary propel their trams. 


Ah me! I too would cross the sundering strait 
To join my lords in their careering pride; 
I yearn to wrap me in my robes of state 
And take my lovely Goering for a ride; 
But Dresden woos the sojourner no more, 
They love not strangers in the land of Hamm: 
I am a soldier and I sweep a floor; 
I may not be a judge and drive a tram. 


°o ° 


Bees and the R.A.F. Again 


II 


HE R.A.F. Mess, Prangmere, yesterday went into 

committee to welcome the bees which Pilot-Officer 

Airscrew, appointed Station Bee-Master last week, 

had been detailed to obtain. The meeting took place on the 

Main Honeyfield—the small lawn in front of the Mess— 
where two brand new bee-hives had been installed. 

The proceedings were opened by Group-Captain Boost 
who said what were those damn things.  Pilot-Officer 
Airscrew said those were the hangars, Sir, for Nos. 1 and 
2 Bee Squadrons, Prangmere Wing, just reporting under 
care of Miss Grimjaw, local Bee-lady, Sir, yes, that was her, 
Sir, coming in at the gate. Group-Captain Boost said gawd 
what a dial, he for one was going back into the Mess. 
Flying-Officer Flaps said was that buzzing noise the 
Prangmere Bee Wing approaching in a power dive, because 
if so he would return to the Mess as well. Pilot-Officer 
Airscrew said the buzzing must be in his (Flaps’) ears, due 
no doubt to drinking too much beer with Flight-Lieutenant 
Lyne-Shute the night before, bees posted to new units 
never arrived by air, the procedure was as for the distribu- 
tion of cased aircraft. Flight-Lieutenant Lyne-Shute said 
no such thing. Pilot-Officer Airscrew said he (Airscrew) 
had all the latest gen on bees from the Apiary Manuals and 
Pilots’ Notes and Lyne-Shute didn’t know what he was 
talking about. Flight-Lieutenant Lyne-Shute said he 
meant no such thing as too much beer, he did know what he 
was talking about, and not from reading manuals either, 
why beer was his subject. Pilot-Officer Airscrew said to 
put a sock in it, why hullo Miss Grimjaw were those the 
Mess bees in those boxes. 
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Miss Grimshaw, Bee-Lady, was here co-opted on to the 
Committee and said what did Pilot-Officer Airscrew think 
was in the boxes, seagulls, should she transfer the bees to 
the hives right away. 

Wing-Commander Blower said he’d just remembered he 
wanted to write a letter in the Mess; Flight-Lieutenant 
Lyne-Shute said he’d just remembered he wanted to order 
a beer in the Mess; Pilot-Officer Prune said he’d just 
remembered the Mess. The rest of the Committee concurred 
with the last speaker and set course for the Mess. The 
Bee-Lady said not to be children, there was nothing to be 
frightened of, they need not edge off like that. Pilot-Officer 
Airscrew, as O.C. Bees, amplified the previous statement, 
there was no need -to take avoiding action, the Bee 
Squadrons would not have to make a cross-country to their 
hangars, they were wheeled in, so to speak, by hand. 
The Committee thereupon changed to a reciprocal course, 
except Flight-Lieutenant Lyne-Shute who said he was 
taking securing rather than avoiding action, with a beer 
as the objective. 

Continuing, Pilot-Offieer Airscrew said the idea, chaps, 
was the Bee-Lady puffed smoke into the boxes, the bees 
dashed for their respirators, found they had left them as 
usual in the office and so ate their emergency honey ration 
which being issued on a generous scale rendered them quite 
unfit for operations. 

The Bee-Lady here produced a lot of smoke from brown 
paper and a bellows. Pilot-Officer Rudder said it reminded 
him of Flight-Lieutenant Lyne-Shute’s pipe. Flying-Officer 
Flaps said if so, the bees must be dead by now; compared 
with Lyne-Shute’s pipe, burning offal was ruddy ineense. 
Flight-Lieutenant Lyne-Shute here returned with a beer 
and said Pilot-Officer Rudder could take a jump at 
himself. 

The Bee-Lady, who had assumed anti-bee clothing, said 
was the Committee ready; if Pilot-Officer Airscrew would 
hold the other box .. . 

Two minutes later the Committee broke up informally. . . . 

At a Court of Inquiry held that evening in the Mess, 
Group-Captain Boost stated he did not propose to allocate 
too much blame, not even to Pilot-Officer Airscrew for 
dropping the box, he personally, being on the right side of 
the Mess window, had been vastly entertained. The screen 
of flak that Flying-Officer Nosedyve put up with a hand- 
kerchief he considered most commendable, only one intruder 
getting past, and he understood the swelling usually went 
down after a mere week. Squadron-Leader Undercart’s 5} 
seconds for the fifty yards was a notable achievement, 
while if only that powerful slap of Pilot-Officer Rudder’s 
had landed on the target instead of being a near miss on 
his (Rudder’s) face there would undoubtedly have been one 
operational bee less in No. 1 Squadron. 

The fact that Pilot-Officer Prune was shot down within 
sight of his home base was perhaps rather reprehensible, 
let it be a lesson to him not to fly straight and level when 
enemy aircraft were about. And as for Flight-Lieutenant 
Lyne-Shute, it had been an unforgettable experience to see 
him drop a nearly full can of beer, he hoped his arm would 
not be so stiff, as a result of enemy action, as to prevent 
his raising future cans to operational height. Meanwhile 
he called for volunteers to paint the bee hangars in 
accordance with the standard camouflage scheme laid down 
for aerodrome buildings, unfortunately the point had 
escaped his mind earlier. 


No names were forthcoming. A. A. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions 
are advertised in this paper should not be taken as an indication that they are 
necessarily available for export. 
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At the Pictures 





A YANK IN THE R.C.A.F. 


THE old story—but with JAmEs 
CaGney, and Technicolor, and a fresh 
background, and an extra shot of 
emotion, it is as good as new. Captains 
of the Clouds (Director: MiIcHAEL 
CuRTIZ) presents once more the problem 
of the film-hero’s qualities (dash, 
individualism, initiative, recklessness, 
taste for self-dramatization and spec- 
tacular behaviour) and the stern and 
disciplined organization 
into which they will not 
fit. This time it is the 
Royal Canadian Air 
Force, not the R.A.F., 
that has the tough job 
of explaining to the 
dashing American what 
is wrong with his atti- 
tude — not, of course, 
that he ever grasps the 
idea or allows it to in- 
fluence his behaviour. 
Like Hitter, he relies 
on his intuition; unlike 
Hitter, he _ believes 
that other people’s can 
be just as useful, and 
tries to get every flying 
cadet to fly, as he does, 
“by the seat of his 
pants.” Of course this 
won’t do at all in the 
R.C.A.F., and he winds 
up as he began, a civ- 
ilian pilot. An ending 
is arranged in which his 
most difficult qualities 
can be usefully and 
heroically employed. 

The appeal here is in 
the colour, the magnifi- 
cent Canadian scenery, 
and the special gifts of 
Mr. CaGNrEy, who is 
always for most of us 
a delight to watch. The story, as I 
imply, isn’t distinguished, but it is 
entertaining enough, and it has fresh 
notes, fresh detail—notably the sketch 
of the work of the “bush pilots,” the 
free-lance commercial pilots in the 
Canadian lake country. There is also an 
interesting glimpse of the way cadets 
are trained at the Canadian fields, and 
what amounts to a news-reel scene 
of the great ““Bmty” BisHop, V.C., 
presenting “‘wings”’ to them when their 
training is done. Among Mr. CaGNery’s 
companions are ALAN Ha tg, haler 
than ever, and Dennis Morcan, who 
is quicker to grasp the point of being 
of the R.C.A.F.; and the girl—no 
heroine—is BRENDA MARSHALL. 


Betty .. 
Prince Pepi. . . 
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I am sure I laughed a great deal at 
Hellzapoppin (Director: H. C. PorrEr), 
and it would probably be a sign that I 
was far from normal if I hadn’t; for 
this extraordinary work is, I’m sure, 
a calculated and exactly-proportioned 
mixture of very nearly all the devices 
that have been found, by comedians 
of immense experience, to make 
audiences laugh most. In the hands 


of such practitioners this is a very 
sound formula; the Marx BRoTHERS 
used it, up to a point; but I don’t 
think even they ever managed to 
cram into one film as many tried, 








A PRINCELY 


APPROACH 


tested, all - but - infallible laughs as 
OLsEN and JOHNSON have crammed 
into Hellzapoppin. The result is no 
work of art, but it provides plenty 
of strenuous exercise for the average 
person’s abdominal muscles, and as 
such is of positive value even con- 
sidered medicinally. 

There is, of course, no story—or 
rather there is a story, but there is 
no point (of course) in taking any 
notice of it. The piece is essentially 


a bundle of crazy ideas, nearly all of 
them funny. OLSEN and JOHNSON are 
in charge, but there are several other 
clowns, including Miscua AvER and 
HucH HERBERT; and Martua Raye, 
among other people, sings. 


Martua Raye 
ee Te ee ee ae ee ee eee MiscHa AUER 
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Louisiana Purchase (Director : IRVING 
CuMmMINGs) is described as “the greatest 
MUSICAL COMEDY ever screened!” and 
so it may be; it is fine confused feeding, 
all in Technicolor, with Irvine BERLIN 
tunes and Bos Hope wandering 
through it all in difficulties—difficulties 
more intimidating and fantastic than 
those he had to surmount in Nothing 
But the Truth. Mr. Hops is an excellent 
comedian whose perfect timing is an 
education; but probably you will find 
the most memorable figure in all these 
goings-on is another funny man, 
Victor Moore, who specializes in being 
pathetic as well. What 
dazzlingly perfect 
masters of naturalistic 
acting (part reporting, 
part mimicry) some of 
these comedians are! 
And how beautifully 
funny absolute natural- 
ism can be! ...I 
need hardly add that 
Louisiana Purchase in- 
cludes a fashion show 
—I forget with what 
excuse. The makers of 
a Technicolor picture 
can very seldom resist 
this temptation. 


Why Spencer Tracy 
should have been cast 
as Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde (Director: Victor 
FLEMING) is a question; 
but, of course, he takes 
the unexpected hurdle 
very well. The reason 
I personally found the 
picture a bit wearisome 
is probably that I have 
by now almost com- 
pletely lost my taste 
for the Hollywood Eng- 
land—in particular, the 
Hollywood nineteenth- 
century London, with 
its fog, and its police- 
men in their slightly-too-big helmets, 
and its energetically-mouthed Cockney 
accent. I took some time to acquire 
this taste, and now I’ve lost it. But 
if you are keen to see this story 
again such incidentals are not likely 
to worry you. R. M. 


HDOWD 


(Hellzapoppin 


° ° 


Any Questions? 


R. Dumb, of the Wirral, 
Wants to know if with a name 
like Cyril 
There is any chance for him on life’s 
rough road? ... 
Joad ? 
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“What ’s the noise about ?’’ 


CFown acoe —— 


“T think someone must have made that joke about a standing army.” 


Grazers ? 


(Grass for human consumption has recently been advocated.) 


An old but jaundiced point of view, 
That he should take to eating grass 
Strikes one as new. 


A bee: cynics hold that man’s an ass— 


But wars bring shortage here and there 
And ancient theories take wing, 

And grass, its backers now declare, 
Is just the thing. 


It’s rich in chlorophyll, they claim; 
I don’t know what that is, but still 
Derive some relish from the name 
Of chlorophyll. 


Its store of vitamins, I’ve heard, 

Is great but, doubtless for my sins, 
I fail to cotton to a word 

Like vitamins. 


And, as a whole, it forms a dish 
Compact of all the best in fat, 


In meat and bread, in eggs and fish, 
In this and that. 


I hear the gourmet’s shocked surprise, 
The subtle chef’s embittered ‘‘ No,” 

But I, for one, would hold it wise 
To have a go. 


Indeed, we might in time acquire 
Those deeply enviable traits 

Which men of thoughtful minds admire 
In things that graze, 


The placid ease of munching kine, 
The calm of meditative sheep, 

Who amply feed and then resign 
Themselves to sleep. 


No coupons vex their even brows, 
They have no care about their victuals; 
O happy life of sheep and cows; 
O beer and skittles. Dum-Dvo. 
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“ May I strongly recommend the boiled beef and 
carrots, Sir? We've run out of everything else.” 


Letters to a Conscript Father 


Y DEAR FATHER,—I had to laugh when I got 
young John’s letter saying your calling-up papers 
had come. I felt sorry afterwards, because you 

probably think it’s a bit of a bind at the moment, having 
to leave your books and Mother and everything, but you’re 
certain to see the funny side after a time; quite a lot of 
people do. Our Sergeant Dobson’s son is a Flight- 
Lieut. in Army Co-operation, and when he calls at the 
camp his father chucks him up a terrific salute. They 
never laugh or anything. 

It’s good that -you’ve decided on the R.A.F., because I 
shall be able to give you bags of tips and get you fully 
“genned up” until you can stand on your own feet. 
(You’ll have to learn to refer to almost everything as “gen,” 
for one thing, though some of the senior N.C.O.s have 
started to call it “griff’ now.) 

Everything will just seem a fearful mess at first, and 
probably even later on,.-but a lot of people think there’s 
some sort of system behind it, and my friend Bairstow and 
I have done our best to get a line on what it is, so I’m sure 
that between us we shall be able to keep you clear of no 
end of Charges. I only wish I’d had somebody to do the 
same for me when I first joined. Nobody in the Service 
will tell you anything, you’ll find; either they can’t be 
bothered, or they don’t see why you should be told anything 
when they weren’t, or they just don’t want to be held 
responsible for anything. Nobody wants that, naturally. 


London Charivari 
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Another reason, Bairstow says (he’s helping me by reading 
over my shoulder), is that they don’t know, anyway—and 
probably there’s something in that. Everything changes, 
all the time, you see, and unless you have a very good 
friend in the Orderly Room who actually has time to read 
the A.M. Orders before they get cancelled, you'll never be 
absolutely certain about the latest griff on anything. 
Bairstow knows a man in the Orderly Room who owes him 
five shillings, so you can trust us. 

There’s one thing you ought to be warned about at once, 
Dad, and I only hope this letter gets to you in time. John 
says that you’re planning to take all sorts of junk away 
with you when you go—books- and tobacco-jars and 
slippers and things; he quotes a whole absurd list. Please, 
Dad, you must on no account take an O.E.D., even the 
little edition; prepare to part also with all those “Highways 
and Byways,” and your old Copperfield. I’m sorry to be so 
dictatorial about this, but I must make you see. The 
absolute maximum for your library must be your smallest 
“Alice” —you can get Penguins of nearly everything else, 
anyway. As for the vacuum-flask and your boot-trees, 
you'll just have to forget about them—and I don’t know 
how to be vehement enough about that great old trousers- 
press. If I hear again that you’re going to load yourself 
up like a pack-horse I shall really have to write and tell 
Mother to hide everything until you go. 

It’s just as I’ve always said—however much you tell 
people about life in the Forces they simply don’t take it 
in until they begin to learn at first hand. Believe me, Dad, 
for days and days all the time you’re being messed about 
at your Recruits’ Centre, getting your kit and being attested 
and photographed and all that, you’ll have to march miles 
and miles and wait in endless queues, carrying all you 
possess. Don’t you see? And when you do get all your kit 
issued, it will all have to go in your kit-bag—spare boots, 
spare uniform, gas-cape, ground-sheet, tin-hat, thirteen 
pieces of webbing equipment, including three immense 
haversacks, mess-tin, knee-boots, mug, eating-irons, towels, 
socks and a hundred other things. (I went in the summer, 
and even had to get my greatcoat in!) Honestly, it doesn’t 
leave any room at all for trousers-presses. 

Still, everybody makes the same mistake unless they’re 
warned. I didn’t actually bring a trousers-press when I 
went, but I did bring my ukulele and a two-pound pot of 
jam. I tried to sell them on the afternoon of the first day, 
and tried to give them away next morning. Well, ordinarily, 
in the Forces, you can give away almost anything, from old 
newspapers to second helpings of pudding—but nobody 
would have these. On the Wednesday I left them in a 
bombed brickworks, miles from anywhere, and for all I 
know they’re still there. . 

I must stop now, because I’ve only got one more sheet of 
paper, and Bairstow and I have got to make some chits out 
so that we can draw bath-plugs from the East Camp Fire- 
Picket office and go and have a bath. There’s a tremendous 
paper-shortage on here at the moment, but I expect there 
will be an order cancelling it soon. I hope so, because it’s 
a fearful bind not having any Leave Forms. Heaps of 
people are due to go on leave or pass, but nobody has any 
forms, so they.can’t go without getting a lot of chits made 
out and signed. What seems so odd is that there always 
seem to be plenty of Charge Forms and Minor Offence 
Reports—just the things that nobody’s particularly 
interested in. 

Let me know at once what Station you’re posted to (not 
the Recruits’ Centre, because that doesn’t really count) and 
Bairstow and I will find out for you whether it’s a good one 
or not. I mean it may be civvy billets and hardly any 
saluting, or you may be in camp and have to scrub the 
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backs of your blacking-brushes every day, and it’s nice to 
know what you’re in for. 
Must stop now. Give my love to Mother. 
Your loving Son, 


P.S.—Bairstow’s mother is an officer in the A.T\S. 
She was here the other day, and while everybody else was 
saluting her, Bairstow marched up and kissed her right 
under the eyes of our Warrant Officer. 


PETER. 


° o 


Experiences of a Junior Officer 
My First Posting 


KNEW of course as soon as I entered the mess that 
the 88th North Westshire Regiment was not as other 
regiments. Not that I had had much experience—I 
had only been commissioned two days before. And yet... 

After travelling all day I had arrived at nightfall at a 
lonely wayside station. A villainous-looking soldier darted 
forward as I alighted and motioned me to a broken-down 
Army truck which had live hens in the back. We drove 
slowly along muddy lanes and reached a grim castellated 
mansion among groves from which owls hooted dismally. 
“The mess,” said my driver, with a jerk of his thumb. 

I knocked for some time without getting any answer. 
At last the door was flung open. A huge red-faced man, 
wearing a colonel’s uniform, put out a hand and dragged 
me inside. 

“So you’ve come,” he said. ‘You aren’t very fat.” 

I was a young and very inexperienced officer, remember, 
so I was not really surprised at this reception. But I was 
surprised to find that Colonel Sandpiper’s Sam Browne 
was mended with string in two places, and that he wore a 
cigar-band on his little finger. 

I entered a room and found several officers, mostly 
quartermasters, lying about. The Colonel touched one or 
two with his foot. 

“Cluttering the place up,” he growled. ‘‘Tchah !” 

He took a saw from a table and went out. Trying to 
appear at ease, I looked round the dismal room. It was 
lighted by gas and furnished mainly with deck-chairs and 
old railway magazines. To make conversation I asked one 
of the quartermasters if he knew Wainwright and Jubb, 
two young officers of my acquaintance who had been 
posted to this regiment some months before. The old man 
looked up with bleared uncomprehending eyes. His hand 
shook as he tried vainly to remove a piece of toast which 
had got stuck, probably weeks ago, in his braces. 

“No,” he quavered. “No, never heard of them. Would 
you mind putting this deck-chair on a lower peg? It’s the 
cold,” he added piteously. 

Feeling really sorry for the poor old creature, I complied. 
Just then the Colonel came in. 

“Now, now!” he yelled. ‘‘ You leave him alone, do you 
hear?” 

Not knowing what to do, I simply stared at him in 
amazement. 

“Get to bed!” he shouted furiously. “The Adjutant 
will see you in the morning,” he added with a blood- 
curdling laugh. He pointed to the stairs. Bewildered I 
slunk away. I only realized when I tried to get upstairs 
that the Colonel had sawn part of the staircase away. 

When I eventually reached my miserable and linoleum- 
infested bedroom I passed a wretched night. Hideous 
faces seemed to grin at me in the dark. Rats scuttled about 
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the room. I woke in the small hours to find a cream horn 
in my bed. 

I rose early. No breakfast was provided. Neither then 
nor at any time did I see any food in the mess. But it was 
only later that I understogd the dreadful truth. 

At about ten o’clock I was told that the Adjutant wished 
to see me. If the Colonel had been alarming, the Adjutant 
was still more so, as he sat at his desk, grinning evilly. I 
looked away from the hideous corruption of his face to his 
dingy office, and my heart sank. Stacks of Army forms lay 
everywhere, mingled with dress caps, toothpaste and old 
hair-brushes. A bird-cage, with two brown boots in it, 
dangled in the window. 

“T hope you’ll like it here,” said the Adjutant. “You’re 
rather thin, though,” he added. 

In a flash the horrible truth came to me. I knew now 
what had happened to Wainwright and Jubb. They had 
never left this room alive. I knew by instinct that in another 
moment the Adjutant would press a button on his desk, 
the floor would open beneath me and I should fall into a 
cauldron of boiling water. The Colonel and Adjutant 
would probably eat me for dinner that very night. 

There was only one thing to do, and I did it. Seizing the 
Adjutant in a jiu-jitsu grip, I stunned him and placed him 
on the section of floor in front of his desk. One after 
another I pressed all the buttons on the desk. The room 
filled with poison gas, a hidden gramophone played 
“Caprice Viennoise” (Kreisler), a bell rang, and the 
R.S.M., who appeared to be a gorilla, put his head round 
the door for a moment. Finally the floor opened and 
the Adjutant fell through. 

Muffling myself up in the Adjutant’s greatcoat, I crept 
out. In five minutes I had put a good mile between me and 
the place. I got a grim satisfaction from the thought that 
Colonel Sandpiper, after he had eaten the Adjutant, would 
probably starve to death. The quartermasters were 
obviously uneatable. 

I had had enough of War Office postings. Henceforth, 
I decided, if there was any posting to be done I would 
post myself. 





MAURICE ME LoOGMLIN 


“ Really, girls !—granny-knots ! ! 1” 
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“T now have a request from Queen Berengaria to sing one of the favourite songs of her husband, 
Richard Caur de Lion, who, I hope, is listening to this programme.” 


Joanna, Ack-Ack 


HE cry was “Plane!” We heard it throb 
Joanna spun the time-drum knob 
(“Displays keen interest in her job; 
girl of the right sort . . .” 
I quote from her report). 


The time-drum turned against its mark... 
Joanna’s eye was fiercely dark, 
The eye perhaps of Joan of Arc, 

Or Dorothy Lamour— 

I could not quite be sure. 


The lipstick scars Joanna’s grace 
Like hobnails in a holy place, 
But after all it’s not my face. 
Red lips, alert, alive, 
Frame crisply “Fuze one-five! ” 
Joanna stands, erect, intent 
(Minuit Manhattan is her scent) 
While death moves up the firmament. 
Seconds (or years?) expire. 
Joanna orders “Fire!” 


The salvo fires—fair aim and true. 

Like pepper dusted on the blue 

Burst specks of black: the plane rides through. 
Joanna, lean, elate, 
Calls shrilly “Fuze one-eight! ” 


The shells fall low, above, beyond .. . 

Too bad the Press could not respond 

With “HeErnKEL 1s DEstROoYED BY BLONDE,” 
And yet we must admit 
Joanna did her bit. 


And richly she deserves to class 
With men, and wear their badge of brass 
Stamped “Ubique” (the rest’s “quo fas 

Et gloria ducunt’’) 

Upon her tunic front. 


Joanna is of seasoned stuff, 
Hard-shod, steel-hatted, trousered, tough, 
Yet always with a powder-puff 

In that unlawful place— 

Her respirator-case. 
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STILL IN SERVICE 


“I clean the windows and I sweep the floor 
And I polish up the handle of the Boche front door, 
I polish up that handle so successfully 
That I still remain ruler of the French navee.” 








Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, February 24th. — House of 
Lords : Lord Cranborne is Cautious. 
House of Commons: Mr. Churchill 
Looks Steadily Forward. 


Wednesday, February 25th.— House of 
Commons: Sir Stafford Cripps Makes 
his Bow. 


Thursday, February 26th.— House of 
Commons: The Senior Service has 
its Day. 


Tuesday, February 24th.—The House 
of Commons was crowded to-day with 
Members of all Parties anxious to see 
the new Government at work. Not 
that those of the new team—with the 
notable exception of the latest War 
Minister, Sir James Gricc—formerly 
Civil Service head of that Department 
—were newcomers. But there is 
always great interest in watching men 
in new roles. And in watching the 
reactions of their team-mates. And, 
even more, in watching the reactions 
of men dropped from the team. 

Over the week-end there had been 
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Lorp CRANBORNE 
(Leader of the House of Lords) 


a pretty big reshuffle, and the Back 
benches housed some figures that had 
not appeared there for full many a 
year. 

But, star-turn of all, Sir StarrorpD 
Cripps, one-time stormy petrel of Left 
Wing politics, had become Lord Privy 
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Seal, Leader of the House of Commons, 
and a Member of the War Cabinet. 
And there he was, all suave and 
debonair, as if he had never sat any- 
where but at the right hand of Mr. 
Wixston CHURCHILL—except perhaps 
at the left hand of High Tory Sir 
KincsLey Woop. 

Mr. Hue Darton, translated from 
Economic Warfare to the Board of 
Trade, took his three prepared Parlia- 
mentary answers to the party, but 
nobody asked him to answer, so he had 
to wait for the cheer all newcomers (or, 
in modern jargon, “reshufflees’’) get. 

Mr. ARTHUR GREENWOOD, one of 
the ‘Jilted Men,” sat on the Front 
Opposition bench fraternizing with 
his erstwhile opponent, Mr. EMANUEL 
SHINWELL. Colonel LLEWELLIN, moved 
from the Board of Trade to supervise 
Aircraft Production, got a cheer; but 
Mr. Duncan Sanpys, undistinguished 
because he stays where he is, got the 
bird so thoroughly over the organiza- 
tion of prisoner-of-war relief that he 
petulantly refused to reveal the size of 
Britain’s Army pigeon service. 

There was one question to the 
‘Minister Without Portfolio,” but that 
title having been given a literal as 
well as a constitutional meaning, Mr. 
GREENWOOD sat tight, leaving embar- 
rassed Mr. Botton, a Government 
Whip, to read the reply. 

Over and around all hovered Major 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, the PREMIER’S 
khaki-clad son, who returned from 
Egypt a couple of months ago. Soon 
Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL entered. Sir 
WALDRON SMITHERS (Con., Chiselhurst) 
seated strategically near the door, cried 
in resolute solo: ‘* Hee-ar, hee-ar!” 

Then Mr. ATTLEE, as Deputy Prime 
Minister, neatly “pinched” questions 
that should by rights have been 
answered by House-Leader Sir Srar- 
FORD CRIPPS, but, so complete is the 
new team-spirit, nobody seemed to 
care—much. 

Captain Davip MarcEsson, dropped 
from the office of Secretary of State for 
War, slipped quietly in just as the 
PRIME MINISTER rose to make a war 
statement. He arrived in time to hear 
Mr. CHURCHILL say that the “sacked” 
Ministers bore no greater share of 
blame for ill-success and disaster than 
did the rest of the Administration. 

Members of all Parties turned to the 
popular ex-War Minister and cheered 
loudly. 

Mr. CHURCHILL’s review was almost 
entirely a forward glance—to the 
punishment, disappointments and set- 
backs we are to experience before 
victory crowns our efforts. He did look 
back once to point out that even Mr. 
LiLoyD GEORGE’s War Cabinet in the 
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1914-18 war had its failures and 
disasters. A Member opposite inter- 
posed that it had not neglected to win 
the war, and Mr. CHURCHILL left the 
subject. 

There was a long technical review 





COMMONS 
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Srr STAFFORD CRIPPS 
(Leader of the House of Commons) 


of the functions and duties of the 
various members of the Cabinet, 
including those of the PRIME MINISTER 
and MINISTER OF DEFENCE. The duties 
of the Prime MINISTER embraced the 
making of 25 long speeches on the war, 
and now other Ministers were going to 
relieve him of many of the tit-bits of 
day-to-day work. 

“*T do not conduct the war from day 
to day myself,” said Mr. CHURCHILL, 
who added that “heavy and repeated 
blows” were coming to us. There 
had been a serious increase in shipping 
losses. 

He had “no news whatever” from 
Singapore. He said a week earlier he 
would not have. The enemy claimed 
73,000 British prisoners—there were 
more in the fortress when it fell. We 
had more urgent work than to assess 
responsibility or blame now. He would 
not paint a bright picture of the future, 
lest some critic blame him for over- 
optimism. He would not paint an 
all-black picture, lest he spread alarm 
and despondency here, and glee among 
the enemy. But, sometime, we should 
be able to paint a bright polychromatic 
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picture of Victory, if only we did not 
fall or falter. 

Members gasped when they realized 
that this was all; not a word explaining 
the loss of Singapore, no mention of 
the escape of the German warships 
Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and Prinz Eugen 
from Brest to Wilhelmshaven, the 
two episodes which had been the im- 
mediate cause of the recent political 
upheaval. 

Soon afterwards, while an uninterest- 
ing debate dragged on, Mr. CHURCHILL 
applied his new machinery and left Sir 
STAFFORD Cripps to lead the House, 
alone. 

Sir ARcHIBALD SouTHBy reminded 
the Government that the country was 
still concerned about the escaped 
warships incident, and demanded a 
tightening up of things generally. 

Mr. CLem Davies wanted Someone 
to Watch the Custodian of our 
Fortunes, saying that even he must 
be answerable to somebody. His 
answerability to the House was a 
farce, because all awkward questions 
were parried with the “not-in-the- 
public-interest’”’ cliché. 

The reputed view of the Govern- 
ment that the war is its private affair, 
of no concern to the public—except in 
the supply of blood and treasure—was 
the subject of many other protests. 
Mr. CULVERWELL went so far as to 
suggest that Herr Hitter, Fuehrer of 
All the Reiches, should address a 
secret session of the House—to tell 
them the truth about Britain’s military 
position and prospects. 

Commander K1na-HAat, having but 
recently declared himself aloof from 
the National Labour group that gave 
him his seat in the House, adopted the 
‘““What’s the good of anything ?—Why 
nothing!” policy of the street-corner 
orator, and urged that all the laughter 
should be knocked out of life for the 
duration, and that everything but gall, 
wormwood, sackcloth and ashes should 
be rationed out of existence. He 
contradicted himself by giving his 
fellow-Members a hearty ration of 
rather bitter laughter. 

Not an inspired—or inspiring—day. 

The war was the subject of debate in 
their Lordships’ House too, with Lord 
ApDIsoN, in blandly reminiscent mood, 
inconveniently recalling things like 
the escaped warships, Singapore, Crete, 
even Dunkirk. He condemned what he 
called (oh, so many times!) “Service 
Separatism.” By which he meant the 
alleged unwillingness of the Defence 
Services to fight as a team. 

Lord SaMUEL, referring to Lord 
Moyne, recently removed from the 
Leadership of the House, spoke so 
movingly and past-tensely of that 
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Noble Lord’s virtues that brother 
Peers were wiping away furtive tears 
and fumbling for black ties before they 
realized that the ‘‘lamented,” his 
face an anything-but-deathly hue, was 
there listening to the tributes. Lord 
SAMUEL noted that no noble brain 
would add its thoughts to the delibera- 
tions of the War Cabinet, and added 
wistfully that he scarcely dare hope for 
“colonial status” for the Upper House. 

Lord CRANBORNE, making his maiden 
speech as Leader of the House and 
Colonial Secretary, seemed to have a 
news service of his own from Singapore, 
for he told a fuller story than the 
PREMIER had found possible. The 
troops had orders to hold the place to 
the last, and they did so. Sympathetic 
cheers, which changed to a roar of half- 
amazed, half-angry laughter when he 





SIRENS... 


NE never knows where the 

attack will fall, but when it 
does it is bound to mean that 
more people need the immediate 
help of food, clothing, money, 
hospital treatment and the where- 
withal to carry on. Punch, 
through its COMFORTS FUND, 
endeavours to be a good neigh- 
bour to them all. 


Will you please help us in the 
good work? We would be so 
grateful if you could send a 
contribution, however small. 
Donations will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by 
Mr. Punch at PUNCH COM- 
FORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie St., 
London, E.C.4. 











went on to say that he would not put 
forward the escape of the warships as 
“‘a, resounding victory’ for British arms. 

Reddening, he explained that the 
ships were (officially) better in Wil- 
helmshaven than in Brest, to which 
Lord Appison retorted that they 
would have been better still at the 
sea-bottom. Then Lord CRANBORNE 
recalled that the Battle of Jutland had 
not, at first, been accounted one of our 
most notable sea victories. Another 
disapproving roar brought the explana- 
tion that the parallel was not intended 
to be “exact.” 

But, whatever the trials and tribula- 
tions, we should win through to ultimate 
victory, said Lord CRANBORNE. 

Wednesday, February 25th.—To-day s 
proceedings were a remarkable cameo 
of Britain’s Parliament in war-time. 
Sir Srarrorp Cripps (surviving a 
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badly-split infinitive) did his first bit 
of House-Leading by moving the 
suspension of the rising-time rule. 
Everyone approved. 

Then, in this House of change, Mr. 
LEsLig Hore-BE.IsHa stepped to the 
Opposition Dispatch Box and, without 
a single note, delivered as good a 
Parliamentary speech as we have heard 
for a long time. There were epigrams: 
“Lord BEAVERBROOK had an infinite 
capacity for making planes.” There 
was a graceful (and warmly cheered) 
tribute to Captain Marcrsson: “I 
regret his going, he loved the Army 
and served it faithfully.” There was 
controversy: “The Army should have 
its own warplanes.” There was sound 
commonsense: ‘‘No Army should be 
sent anywhere without adequate planes. 
We need a New Zeal all round.” 

Then Mr. Luoyp Grorce looked in. 
He was annoyed by Mr. CHURCHILL’ 
references to his War Cabinet, and 
the Old War Horse (when he can be 
brought to the joust) is as fiery as ever. 
But he backed out of the fray. 

Sir StaFFoRD Cripps, winding up 
the debate, lived up to all expectations 
as to clarity of diction, but rather let 
down his “fans” on clarity of policy. 
He seemed to say that dog-racing, 
boxing, and most other things were to 
be abolished. But this does not appear 
to be Government policy—or even the 
Lorp Privy SeEAL’s policy. He 
advocated what he called “disuni- 
formity” in political thought, as a 
tonic to Government and governed 
alike, suggesting ‘‘ Difference is Good 
For You” as a possible slogan for all. 
But we ought all to be travelling the 
same way—towards Victory, which he, 
like other Ministers, sees at the end of 
the long and dark road of the next few 
months. India, he promised, would be 
discussed later. 

A competent and sound, but not an 
outstanding, speech. Perhaps it was 
because he had not had time (as he 
said) to study his brief. 

The debate ended, and there was no 
division. 

Thursday, February 26th.—Mr. A.V. 
ALEXANDER, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, presented the Navy 
Estimates to a listless House. It was 
a skilful and well-documented review 
of the Navy’s work, delivered in the 
ringing tones of the quarter-deck. 

Sir Roger Keryess, hero of the 
Dover Straits, appeared in the full 
uniform of an Admiral of the Fleet, 
and somewhat pathetically explained 
that he was thus attired to open a 
Warship Week—‘‘the only work he 
was allowed to do.” 

The Estimates were approved, so 
the Navy goes on. 








At the Play 





“Jam To-Day” (St. MartTIn’s) 


Women, we know, go to 
the theatre far more than 
men do. And why should 
they not? It is their 
friendly flatterer. The 
theatre, although it may 
occasionally offer a show of 
cats, always allows the feline 
to be alert and alluring. 
Even the cruellest satirist 
in the play-house makes 
the ladies smart in both 
senses of the word. Is there 
a foolish wife? At least she 
will not be a bore and a 
frump. Cats the creatures 
may be, but their husbands 
are always the dullest of 
dull dogs, and often shaggy, 
unsightly animals as well. 

Social comedy through- 
out the centuries is unthink- 
able without a husband 
wearing the horns of 
humiliation and ears as long 
asa donkey’s. Even in high 
tragedy the wives have the 
best of it. Hedda Gabler 
was a handful, but at least she was a 
beauty and exciting. Poor, fussy, futile 
Tesman, whom she so carelessly married, 
is the typical stage-husband, padding 
down the years in his carpet-slippers, 
and farce, as well as Ibsenism, has 
been recalling him again and again. 
Wives in grease-paint are as majestic 
and misunderstood as the husbands 
are pathetic and ridiculous. No 
wonder that it is often difficult to 
drag the male to the box-office, where 
he has not only to buy the seats but 
must pay entertainment tax as well 
for the pleasure of being pilloried. 

The authors of Jam To-day, 
Messrs. Denis WALDOCK and RoGER 
BURFORD, observe the rules of the 
game. They have reproduced in 
modern farcical form, amid the 
domesticities of Campden Hill, the 
three main persons of Hedda Gabler’s 
household—the husband who is a 
dull scholar and a learned fool, the 
bored romantic wife, and the flashily 
attractive man of letters. The music 
tapped out on this triangle has the 
modern, metallic ring and the words 
have a brazen kind of up-to-date wit. 
But really it is the old, old story, 
with the married man as the butt. 

Mr. Benson in this case is the 
usual benignant booby with his body 
in tweeds and his head in academic 
clouds. His pastime is preserving 
Ancient Britain, and his antiquarian 


Paul Trevelyan 
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pursuits take the amiable fellow hunt- 
ing old toll-gates round darkest York- 
shire. This leaves the way open in 
brightest London for his wife Ilona 
to talk matters over with Mr. Paul 








PRECOCIOUSNESS DISGRUNTLED 
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Trevelyan, a novelist who appears to be 
Britain’s best-looking and best-dressed 
best-seller. He has in one of his books 
cast unwitting aspersions on the Am- 
berley household and so there is an 
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excuse for confidential chats leading 
to appeasement — always, we have 
learned, a policy of some hazard. 

The Bensonian household, with or 
without the head of it, is an awkward 
place for an errant wife. 
Mr. Benson has included in 
it a sister, a niece, and a 
secretary who is of a jealous 
nature, views the novelist’s 
incursion with disgust, and 
continually promises to go 
far, either off the deep end 
or a long way East of Suez. 
So there is plenty of op- 
portunity here for suitable 
complication during one of 
Mr. Benson’s outings in the 
Bronté country. Complica- 
tion is followed in due course 
by extrication, during which 
process it is alleged that Mr. 
Benson is not such a dull 
dog after all, but may fairly 
claim to be the Casanova 
of Campden Hill: husbands 
bidding him to bridge may 
win a rubber but will lose a 
wife. This seems to be an 
afterthought and is scarcely 
worth considering. Mr. 
Benson would so obviously 
prefer a pipe of tobacco 
and the latest theory of Stonehenge to 
anything that a lady (and she of 
Kensington) had to offer. 

A play of this kind is like boiled leg 
of mutton. It depends on what Sam 
Weller called ‘‘the trimmin’s.” The 
plot offers the conventional stage- 
capers of infidelity and is peppered 
with smart sayings: obvious in- 
dustry has been shown in keeping 
the chatter highly spiced. The acting 
should nicely contrast the bovine 
merits of Mr. Benson with the saucy 
conduct of those around him. Mr. 
FRANK PETTINGELL plays Benson 
with a bland, engaging simplicity, 
while Mr. JonN StuaRT is over- 
whelmingly debonair as the smooth 
successful novelist. Miss BEATRIX 
LEHMANN gives emphatic point to 
all the lines in her part, but I am 
not sure that naughty wifedom is 
her line of country, especially if the 
naughtiness be petty. 

On the edge of the story, but a 
great help to it, are Miss OLGa LinDo 


sister and niece. Miss Linpo flutters 
amusingly around the intrigue, while 
the niece, in the crabbedness of 
youth, wanting much and getting 
nowhere, is perhaps almost too good. 
For when Miss JARDINE appears on 
the stage, reality enters too. And 
the rest of the play cannot stand 
up to that. I. B. 





and Miss Berry JARDINE, as Benson’s- 
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_ Forecast 


a O this is what I’m going to say 
to them. Henry, it’s no use to 
pretend that you can read the 

newspaper and listen to me at the same 

time, because I know you can’t. Let 
it be one or the other, dear, or neither, 
if you prefer that, but not both. 

“Naturally I shall begin by saying 
how very sorry we all are about the 
Chairman’s leg—though, quite frankly, 
it must have been pure carelessness, 
falling about like that. Not that I shall 
say that, but I expect we shall all be 
thinking it. 

“And of course one will have to 
congratulate them on having so many 
people at the meeting. That ll cheer up 
the speaker; and if it’s pouring with 
rain or snowing or anything, one can 
say: ‘In weather like this, too.’. . . 

“Very well, Henry, I shan’t say it 
if there are only three people in the 
hall. I shall simply say how dis- 
appointed so many people are at having 
to stay away owing to influenza and 
their evacuees and so on. 

“Then comes the bit about their 
not wanting to listen to me, but to 
our speaker, Miss—is it—Fisher—from 
the Ministry. 

“Look on my desk, dear, and see 
what I’ve written on the blotting- 
paper. I’ve got a dreadful feeling that 
her name isn’t Fisher, and that I’ve 
told myself all along not to call her 
Fisher, whatever happens. ... No, 
Henry—how could it possibly be 
Scramble and Hamble? You might 
just as well say Jekyll and Hyde. 

“If Scramble and Hamble is on the 
blotting-paper, dear, which seems to 
me extraordinarily unlikely, then it’s 
the name of a shop where you can still 
get pudding-basins, which is neither 
here nor there. Look again. You'll 
see a little drawing of an elephant in 
the bottom left-hand corner, and I 
think Miss Fisher may be just above 
that, because I remember doing the 
elephant while I was_ telephoning 
about the meeting, little thinking I 
should have to be in the Chair, more 
or less paying .attention to what she 
ae 

**Hunter ? I see. Well, one realizes 
exactly how the confusion arose. I’ve 
called her Fisher all along, but I 
suppose I must try to think of stags 
and foxes and even lions now, which 
will help me to remember. ... Allright, 
dear, don’t be impatient, because if 
you are, every single idea I have in the 
world goes straight out of my mind, 
leaving it a complete blank. 

“After I’ve said all that I’m going 





“Where would you like 


straight on to the Invasion—which, 
after all, is our subject. 

“What I’m afraid of, I shall say, is 
that we’re all going to lose interest in 
the Invasion before it happens, which 
won’t do at all. 

“Of course we ’ve all had our different 
jobs allotted to us, and I don’t know 
that I understand to this day why 
Mr. Lamplough has been put in charge 
of the rationing, nor why he’s making 
such a dreadful mystery about it all 
and doesn’t come into the open and 
say that he’s got tin upon tin of sliced 
carrots, as I feel certain that he has, 
poked away in the summer-house or 
somewhere. 

“One thing I’m determined upon: 
whatever happens I will not be caught 
by the Invasion without a tin-opener. 
One can see exactly wbat would 
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to sit, dear?” 


happen: crouching in a cellar for days, 
with these piles of tins, and going 
raving mad because one couldn’t get 
them open. Don’t tell me, Henry, that 
scissors will do it, because I know only 
too well how many pairs I’ve broken, 
and the tins still shut at the end of 
it all... . 

“No, dear, of course that isn’t part 
of my speech. I always feel that a 
chairman ought to be brief, and after 
all, it’s this Miss Fox that they ’ll come 
to hear, as I shall say. 

“Henry, I hope you’re still paying 
attention .. .?” E.M 


- atk. . 


° ° 


Insomnia Cured by Proxy 


“Lady requires someone to sleep at 
nights.”—Advt. in Kent Paper. 
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Sylvan England 


It is a part of patriotism to care for one’s country’s trees; 
and, beauty apart, how many amenities and uses are bound 
up with the continuance of The English Woodland (Bats- 
FORD, 10/6)! When EvEtyn wrote his Silva in 1664, King 
and landowners got to work planting oaks; and a hundred 
years later the Navy reaped the benefit. To-day’s official 
forestry, handicapped as a rule by poor land and a doctrine 
of quick returns, inserts ten times as many conifers as 
broad-leaved trees: a dangerous policy, for pest-devouring 
birds hardly ever nest in criss-cross plantations of firs and 
larches. Still, we do possess woods and forests—or did 
until the outbreak of the war; and their history, folklore 
and appearance up to 1939 or so are here described by 
Mr. JoHN RopGers with a generous accompaniment of 
good photographs. Forest rights are invaluable to country- 
dwellers; and their traditional foes—medizval tyranny of 
forest, chase and warren, enclosures and game-laws—are 
handled with scant sympathy. The more popular woodland 
avocations, from the discriminating banditry of Robin Hood 
to charcoal-burning and the turning of chair-legs, come 
justly into their own in this stimulating and delightful book. 





The Bright Future 


How encouraging it is to have a novel that is profoundly 
cheerful! For Mr. J. D. BEREsFoRD’s new one is none of 
those half-hearted elegant things, either wryly humorous 
on the edge of the abyss or feebly imitative of some 
Victorian, who may have had something to be cheerful 
about. Not even the passage by us of a dark star, indifferently 
displacing seas and continents and ending a civilization, 
can dismay us: this is only a kind of preliminary before 
the human race comes into its own. A Common Enemy 
(Hutcuinson, 8/6) may offer us all the curiosities of 
natural disaster, but it is much more concerned with the 
opportunities that follow that disaster. Persuasion, not 
force, is to be the ruling and effective principle in politics. 
Communities cut off from other parts of the country by 
impassable chasms and new mountain ranges are to learn 
to put the good of the community first, and presently, 
when communications are improvised or restored, the 
lesson is extended to the state. Mr. BERESFORD supposes 
the appearance of a benevolent “guide” who has the right 
idea, and in this he differs fundamentally from Mr. H. G. 
WELLs and most other dealers in the fantastic and fatal. 
Yet once his hypothesis is allowed—and there is really no 
reason why a good and gifted man should not appear 
when he is most wanted—all his other developments follow 
quite naturally and credibly. What prevents one from 
describing this novel as excellent is the lack of character- 
isation (even, one regrets to admit, in the case of the 
philanthropist) and the rather humdrum style. 





All About War 


It is a long flight from the Peninsular War to our Libyan 
campaigns, from Torres Vedras to Mersa Matruh, and 
the gap is bridged, Sir GEorGE ARTHUR rather unkindly 
suggests, by a succession of foolish-talking politicians only 
kept from ruining their country by a line of capable soldiers. 
From Wellington to Wavell (HutTcHINSoN, 12/6) that line 
extends, and the writer makes trumpet-play on a score of 
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vibrant names such as RaGLAN, NAPIER, WOLSELEY, 
Roperts, KircHENER and Haic. He is apt to recall the 
incident that points the moral. It costs him nothing to 
brush away his heroes’ mistakes. His book jumps fiom 
military education to problems of commissariat and from 
easily acceptable maxims on matters such as leadership, 
secrecy or the functions of a Commander-in-Chief, to pages 
that are frankly miscellanea. It outlines the history of war 
weapons from primitive man fighting against dragons to 
modern man fighting with tanks—noting, for instance, that 
the earliest, artillery was breech-loaded and that rifling 
dates back to the fourteenth century. Though by no 
means free from small errors of fact, it is in general better 
in detail than in plan and has the merit of sound patriotic 
optimism. 





Machines at Night 


Can anyone explain the fascination of the oblique view, 
the charm of rooms seen in a looking-glass, the positive 
merit (or so it seems) of common objects seen from an 
uncommon angle? Novelty alone is not enough, though this 
is part of it. But look, for instance, at Night Shift (THE 
Bovey Heap, 5/-). In this, with the simplest means, one is 
suddenly at the heart of England at war. It is only five 
nights in a factory, the point being that they are five normal 
nights. With hardly a glance at the machines, which are 
deliberately placed a little out of focus in the background, 
Miss INEz HOLDEN has written an excellent documentary 
piece. Her people bring their character and that of their 
lives at home into the book with them, and yet none of 
these is larger or more commanding than the work that 
must be done. All is shown in relation to the work. It is 
never pretended that this is either exciting or even 
particularly agreeable. Men and women enter on their 
unnatural nights with no unnatural enthusiasm. There are 
girls who chose this form of war-work and are not inhumanly 
good at it; the man, long unemployed, who sees in it the 
chance of rehabilitation; the youngsters fresh from school 
to whom any form of industrial work is new; and here and 
there the deft experienced tradesmen who are merely 
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FOOD RESTRICTION 
Hotel 


SCENE: 


Little Girl. 
Mother. 


“On, MUMMY! THEY'VE GIVEN ME A DIRTY PLATE. 
“ HUSH, DARLING. THAT’S THE SOUP.” 


” 


C. A. Shepperson, March 7th, 1917 


doing at an unusual time what they have long done quietly 
and deftly. These, given a local habitation and a name, 
represent anonymous thousands, and all the time the 
reader is conscious of the purr or clatter of thousands of 
machines. It is a book as compact and vivid as a film. 





Rainy Days in Belfast 


In this disjointed world, with a scarcity of good workers 
here and a plethora there, the misfit is the greater when 
decent country folk are lured into an industrial town by 
the will-o’-the-wisp of wages that fail to materialize. 
This is the case with the Griffin family, depicted by Mr. 
MicHAaEL McLaverty as existing destitute in a Belfast 
slum, the cotton mill that seduced them from Killyfast 


having closed and the clay-pit that took its place become 
exhausted. The children, honestly reared, are stealing 
anything from ha’pence to bicycles on their inevitable way 
to the reformatory. The eldest girl, who hoped to become 
a nun, is ruining her health over sweated needlework. 
The bailiffs are in—but there is one hope of salvation. 
Can the Griffins’ old grandmother be induced to leave her 
cottage at Killyfast for River Street? Her old age pension 
will see them through. It never, oddly enough, occurs to 
the Griffins to reverse the trend townwards;*and though 
this solution does finally arrive, it is the pathos of inter- 
vening shifts—together with a painter’s skill in their 
setting and a poet’s sensibility to their expression—that 
makes Lost Fields (Care, 7/6) so striking and memorable 
a novel. 
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The Quarterbloke 
Writes Home. 


i IGHTS Out” had been blown on 
the Barrack Square, 
And the moon shone dim above, 
But a lamp still burned in the Sergeants’ 
Mess, 
And there sat the Battery Q.M.S., 
And he wrote to his own dear love. 


Subject : Affection, boundless, 
Oft heretofore evinced, 

And Accusations, groundless, 
In yours of 2nd inst. 


Agree your recollection 

Of vows in days, old, good; 
But subsequent sub-section 

Is not quite understood. 


Admit I am acquainted 
With lasses, local, one; 

But reference hussies, painted, 
The total held is none. 


Besides, re Love, will ever 
Indent for same on you. 
Though we’re apart, could never 
Kiss women, strange, in lieu. 


So will you bid suspicion, 
Unjust, take wings and fly? 
Please expedite rendition 
Of favourable reply! 


°o °o 


Little Talks 


ELL, what did I tell you ? 
Well, I hope you’re satisfied. 
What do you mean ? 

What do you mean ? 

Well, I mean—I told you the nation 
was determined to have a change 

A change ? What sort of change ? 

A change of Government. 

But it hasn’t had a change of Govern- 
ment. It’s got the same Prime M inister— 
and most of the same people behind him. 

Well, but you know what I mean— 
a change of personnel. 

I never admit that I know what people 
mean when they talk about “personnel.” 
Somebody told me the other day that all 
the “female personnel” in the A.F.S. 
did something or other. 

What did he mean ? 

“Women.” 

Ha! Yes, but—well, perhaps what 
I meant was that he’d cut out some 
of the dead wood 

Kingsley Wood from the War Cabinet 
—and Greenwood from the Govern- 
ment ? Will that win the war ? 

Well, those are two 

Kingsley Wood is still Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer. And Greenwood is still 
a highly respected leader of the Labour 
Party. Moreover, he played a very fine 
brave fighting part in the overture to the 
war, when Attlee was ill. And that, by 
the way, has rather been 

I know that, old boy. But don’t you 
feel that the whole atmosphere is very 
much fresher and better, somehow ? 

Politically, it seems to be. But I’m 
not quite clear why. 

Well, for one thing, some of the 
critics are pleased. 

I know. But I say again—I can’t 
imagine why. Never, I should have said, 
have so many bears of such ferocity been 
pacified with so few buns. 

Oh, come! Well, what about the 
War Cabinet ? 

What about it ? 

Well, at last we’ve got a War 
Cabinet of guts and grit and go— 
realists—men of action 

I’m delighted to hear it. 
the seven are Old School Tie. 

What ? ? 

Well, I mean, six out of the seven were 
either at a great old-fashioned Public 
School or a great old-fashioned Univer- 
sity. And four, I think, were at both. 

Really ¢ 

Yes. It may be that there’s something 
in our system of secondary education, 
after all. 

Well, what are you complaining 
about ? 

I’m not. I’m rather laughing. 

Laughing? You beast! 

Why not? I thought we were all 
supposed to laugh and sing now that 
new blood, fresh minds, imaginative 
realists and so forth were at last 

Certainly! What about Stafford 
Cripps ? 

I’m delighted about Stafford Cripps. 
“The man who melted Russia.” “The 
man who moves the British worker.” 
Leader of the House of Commons ! 
I’m delighted. I admire him greatly. 
His first job in the House was finely 
done. I think he’s almost the only real 
bun. But I still laugh heartily. 

Why? 

Because he’s Old School Tie. Couldn’t 
be more so. Winchester. The oldest 
school of all. Produces nothing but 
sticky Civil Servants and Poona boys. 
Or so they used to say. 

You’re rather tiresome on that 
subject. Can we talk about something 
else ? 

All right. But, I take it, you still want 
to talk about the triumph of some of the 
critics who caused the recent “recon- 
struction” ? 

Well, as a matter of fact, I do feel 
much happier. 

Well, I’m _ delighted. 
you're fond of peers ? 








Six out of 





I suppose 
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What d’you mean ? 

Well, in this Guts-Grit-and-Go Re- 
construction, one peer of the realm has 
been moved up one—another has been 
discovered—and another has been redis- 
covered—or rather, dug up. And all 
these are in pretty important positions. 

Well, what are you complaining 
about ? 

I’m not. I tell you—I’m laughing. 
I’m delighted. There may be something 
im our system of secondary education 
after all. There may even be something 
in the House of Lords. Personally, I 
have always said that there was a lot. 

All right. If you’re determined to 
be funny, go on! What else amuses 
you? 

Well, there’s the War Office. 

What’s funny about that ? 

Some of the critics. 

What’s funny about them? 

The way they go round patting them- 
selves on the back. 

Well, why not ? 

Well, one thing they were dead against 
was the Dead Hand of the Old School Tie, 
wasn't it ? 

Certainly. But I thought we’d 
agreed not to talk about that. 

Not at all. People who start ridiculous 
arguments must be made to continue 
them—until they realize they’re being 
ridiculous. 

All right. Go on. 

Margesson was at Harrow. 
School Tie. Out he goes! Right ? 

Yes. 

Now, the other thing the critics were 
dead against was the Dead Hand of the 
Civil Service. Right ? 

Of course. 

But when the Prime Minister pushes 
Margesson out of the War Office, he puts 
in—who ? 

Whom ? 

Correct—but tiresome. He puts in— 
whom ? 

Sir James Grigg. 

A top Civil Servant ! 

Yes. Why not? 

Well, because he’s a Civil Servant—a 
walking death (according to the critics). 
Anyhow, he’s not Old School Tie. 

Well, he’s Old College Tie. He was at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Anyhow, he’ll bring a “fresh mind 
to the job.” 

Fresh mind be blowed! He’s been 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State for 
War since 1939. 

Yes—Under-Secretary. But now 
he’s Secretary of State he’ll be able to 
do something. He’s a tough guy, I 
gather. 

So do I. 


Old 


But why hasn't he “done 


something ” in the last three years ? 
Because he was only a subordinate. 
“Only a subordinate” ? The critics 
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“Aye, Sir; there’s always this rush to get home before the rush-hour.” 


all complain that the top Civil Servants 
run the whole show ; and the best of 
Ministers is not allowed to do a thing. 

Well, I think that’s pretty true. 

You mean that since 1939 Sir James 
Grigg has been running the whole show ? 

I never said anything of the sort, 
old boy! 

All right, old boy. Don’t make a scene. 
Only you did say—— : 

It’s come to this, old boy! Are 
you questioning the Prime Minister’s 
judgment ? 

Not in the least, old boy. It’s the 
critics who do that. As a matter of fact, 
I think the P.M. has shown terrific 
judgment—— 

What of? You’ve just said that 
Sir James Grigg—— 

I didn’t say anything of the sort. I 
think Sir James Grigg may be a huge 
success. God knows, I hope he will— 
and I wish him luck 

Then what are we arguing about? 





Critics. Or, if you like, buns. 

Do you suggest that Sir James Grigg 
is a bun? That’s rather insulting. 

No. Asa matter of fact, I don’t. I 
think Cripps is a bun. Perhaps the 
best bun. 

That’s rather offensive. 

Who to? 

Sir James Grigg. 

But just now you said 

Never mind. Of course, if you’re 
determined to be tiresome 

Not at all. I don't believe for a 
moment that merely by putting Thompson 
where Smith was before you can make 
sure of winning the war, as I told you, 
I think, just a fortnight ago. I agree, 
however, that if it cheers the people up to 
see Thompson put into Smith’s job, the 
change may be a good thing at a ticklish 
time of war, even though Thompson does 
the job no better than Smith, and Smith, 
in short, has a “raw deal.” That’s the 
world—that’s politics. I’m sorry for 








Smith, but Smith suffers for his country. 
On the other hand, during the change- 
over from Smith to Thompson the whole 
office achieves stagnation to an alarming 
degree (showing, by the way, that Smith 
can not have been such a cipher after all). 
However, forget that. 

All right, old boy. Forget it. 

Don’t be offensive, old boy. What I do 
maintain is that I have a perfect right to 
laugh at the critics 

Who produce a mouse out of a 
mountain ? 

No! Who produce a mountain 
almost exactly similar to the previous 
mountain—and go about crying loudly : 
“Here we have produced an electric 
cloud!” 

Oh, well, does it matter much, letting 
them have a yap? After all, as you 
say, they’re happy now—and that’s 
something. 

Yes, old boy. But in two months, or 
less, they'll be yapping again. A. P. H. 











HEN my Uncle Wilfred died 

he left me a book. It is 

labelled “‘W. Snell—Statistics, 
1899-1933.” There is no need to 
inquire within for the nature of these 
calculations—my uncle’s every thought 
and action ministered to his life-force, 
cricket. It would be idle to deny that 
my uncle worked for forty years with 
exemplary care and zeal in the office 
of a cattle-food manufacturer, that he 
rode.a cycle every Saturday afternoon 
during the winter months, or that he 
ate and drank like other men. But he 
regarded all these activities as means 
to an end, as necessary ancillaries of 
his cricketing industry. 

Wilfred Snell played for the Rush- 
worth club in the Saddleback and Dis- 
trict League. His play was mediocre. 
He was a useful change bowler of the 
round-arm school, an indifferent fielder 
at mid-on or mid-off, and a batsman 
of moods. Of native talent he had 
none—his achievements were due to 
his unrelenting application to the game 
and to the law of averages. 

Pages 1-70 of his book are devoted 
to diagrammatic representations of the 
seven hundred and sixteen innings he 
played for Rushworth. Radial lines 
from each wicket are intended to mark 
each scoring stroke. As in diagram 
No. 23 (the first to show any markings) 
herewith. 

On page 45 I find my uncle scoring 
in front of the wicket for the first time. 
The lines are in red ink. A gala day! 

Next come two pages headed 
“Average runs scored in matches 
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Indoor Cricket 


where W. Snell wore the cap of 
Tynbone Grammar School Old Boys” 
and “‘ Average runs scored in matches 
where W. Snell wore the cap of 
Rushworth C.C.” The final averages 
were 3°17 and 2°82 respectively. My 
uncle was convinced that what is 
called ‘“‘the glorious uncertainty” or 
“the luck of the game” could be 
resolved and controlled mathematic- 
ally. Then come several references to 


—J 


Diagram No. 23 


my uncle’s inquiries into the occult. 
In the years 1908 and 1909 he appears 
to have been out of form completely. 
His attempts to justify averages of 0°75 
and 1°33 are tabulated: “Runs scored 
by W. Snell after a meatless lunch,” 
“Runs scored by W. Snell after omit- 
ting to clean his teeth,” “Runs scored 
by W. Snell after passing a funeral 
procession,” etc. The list is endless. 
I will not weary the reader with my 
uncle’s catalogues of catches missed at 
mid-on and mid-off between the hours 
of four and five, of wickets taken with 
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balls made by Munn and Gore and 
balls made by Braddidge, of the runs 
he had made which were signalled as 
leg-byes and of the leg-byes with which 
he had augmented his scores. 

On page 92 my uncle’s individual 
scores are repeated, but this time they 
are followed (each one) by a list of 
all the county cricketers who made 
identical scores on that same date. 
May 26th 1930 reads: “W. Snell, 2 
(l.b.w.)—Also T. Davis (Glamorgan), 
R. Tyldesley (Lancs.), M. Tate and 
S. Smith (Sussex) .. .” 

The last dozen pages make rather 
sorry reading. As my uncle’s long 
innings draws to its close, the entries 
beccme more and more fantastic. 
Under the heading “Records” there 
are such monstrous falsehoods as 
“Three hat-tricks in both innings of 
a match—W. Snell (twice),” ‘Ten 
catches in an innings—W. Snell,” 
“Biggest hit—W. Snell (728 yds.),” 
“Most centuries in a season—W. Snell 
(43),” “Highest score in Test Cricket 
—L. Hutton and W. Snell (364).” 

That is all. No! On the inside of 
the back-cover there are such fruits 
of my uncle’s researches as may be 
of value to others. They read: “It 
is established beyond all doubt that 
players whose surnames begin with 
‘H’ are strongly susceptible to run-out 
decisions, that second sons invariably 
become bowlers, that  left-handers 
seldom pay for their teas, and that 
batsmen who take guard on the leg 
stump have their flannels cleaned by 
their wives.” 


? 
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